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The religious changes in Bristol during the 1530s occurred against a back- 
ground of violent controversy and public debate, with rival preachers either 
urging further change or denouncing the new ideas, and this ‘battle of the 
pulpits’ stimulated a long period of fierce argument over religious affairs. 
The survival of a considerable amount of evidence concerning this public 
controversy means that reactions to the early Reformation in Bristol, includ- 
ing the establishment of the oddly-constituted diocese of Bristol in 1542, 
can be followed in unusual detail. The ferocity of the debate and the new 
ecclesiastical organisation which emerged from it illustrates the way in which 
the church continued to provide a powerful focus for local loyalties and civic 
pride during this eventful period. As a major port and commercial centre, 
with influence extending throughout the west country, Bristol was a crucial 
element in government policy, and the events leading up to the creation of 
the new diocese reveal the close watch which royal officials kept on events 
in tne town, their constant fear of civil unrest and the frequently strained 
relations between central government and the local community. 
Throughout much of the middle ages the port of Bristol, with its advant- 
ageous geographical position, secure harbour, fertile hinterland, good inland 
communications, and trade in wool, woollen cloth and wine, remained 
generally prosperous, and by the time of John Cabot’s notable voyage in 
1497 the wealth and piety of Bristol merchants had ensured that the town 
was crowded with religious institutions of all sorts. Eighteen parish churches 
were crammed within and around the walls of the town, among them such 
magnificent buildings as St Mary Redcliffe and St Stephen’s. These and 
many other of the others had been expensively rebuilt during the fifteenth 
century, or had been provided with fine western towers, guild chapels, 
chantries and elaborate furnishings.! There were numerous hospitals, alms- 
houses and chapels, while each of the four major orders of friars had a 
house in the town. The Benedictine priory of St James was situated on the 
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northern edge, overlooking the River Frome, while a small house of August- 
inian canonesses occupied a site at the foot of St Michael’s Hill. By far the 
richest and most impressive of the religious houses was St Augustine’s, which 
had been founded in about 1140 by Robert fitz Harding on his land just 
outside the town and overlooking the busy harbour at the confluence of the 
rivers Avon and Frome. 

This house of secular canons, which adopted the Victorine or stricter form 
of the Augustinian rule, was well-endowed with lands and property in Bristol, 
Somerset and Gloucestershire. Fitz Harding himself was created first Lord 
Berkeley, and before his death in 1170 became a canon in his own found- 
ation.” Evidence of the wealth of St Augustine’s is apparent from the early 
architecture, particularly in the cloister and chapter house, which contains 
some of the finest Romanesque work in Bristol. There is also notable 
Romanesque work in the gatehouse and former monastic precinct. The con- 
tinuing prosperity of the community is also evident from the early-fourteenth 
century work in the chancel, aisles and eastern lady chapel. This work, which 
was undertaken by Abbot Knowle who died in 1332, is Bristol’s major 
contribution to architectural advance, creating a vaulted hall-church with 
three aisles of equal height. This is clearly the work of outstanding designers 
and craftsmen of great originality. The complex structure, the delicate 
manner in which the vault is supported, the feeling of space which is created, 
and the light which is brought into the whole interior is a remarkable 
achievement.* 

By the end of the middle ages, the dominant position of the church in 
Bristol was everywhere apparent, and the fine buildings and spectacular 
towers of the parish churches were the principal landmarks on the Bristol 
skyline. St Augustine’s continued to be the best endowed and most splendid 
of all the religious houses, and during the early sixteenth century consider- 
able work was carried out on the monastic buildings. This included the 
grandiose plan of rebuilding the nave of the church, a project which had 
not been completed when the abbey was suppressed in 1539. Late medieval 
account rolls of the abbey show in detail the wealth of the institution, its 
income and expenditure, and the way in which its affairs were managed. 
Annual income came in several ways and from different sources. The abbey 
received part of the tithes from numerous appropriated churches, including 
All Saints’s, St Nicholas and St Augustine the Less in Bristol, sixteen churches 
in Gloucestershire, seven in Somerset and one in Dorset. In Bristol it also 
possessed houses, shops, inns, a rope-walk and a water-mill, from all of which 
it received rents. However, the abbey’s main source of income remained its 
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numerous manors in Gloucestershire and Somerset: from these the revenue 
came in the form of rents, fines, profits of manorial courts, sales of timber 
and manorial dues. An indication of the late medieval wealth of the abbey 
can be seen on its estate at Ashleworth, on the River Severn north of 
Gloucester, where beside the fifteenth-century church is the manor house 
and court house, both built during the time of Abbot Newbury in about 
1460. Among the farm buildings is the stone-built barn, 125 feet long and 
with an immense roof of stone slates, erected during the time of Abbot 
Newland in about 1490. Like most large landowners, St Augustine’s had 
given up direct farming of the demesne on most of its manors. In most 
places the collection of rents, tithes and other dues was left to receivers, so 
that there was little contact between the abbey and those who contributed 
to its maintenance. At Leigh or Abbots Leigh down the Avon from Bristol, 
where the abbot had a residence, and at Portbury near the mouth of the 
river, the abbey continued to be engaged in farming. A constant supply of 
livestock, eggs, wheat, barley and pease came up the Avon by barges to 
Canons’ Marsh for the support of the canons and their servants. Likewise, 
large quantities of brushwood and faggots were supplied for the kitchens. 
This produce also provided a small profit, since the abbey made and sold 
malt from its own barley and also sold second quality bread from the abbey 
bakery. 

Annual expenses included a large allowance for the separate establishment 
maintained by the abbot, whose household and other expenditure accounted 
for some 20 per cent of the total income of the abbey. Food, drink and 
clothing for the canons and the abbey servants, together with the upkeep 
of the domestic buildings amounted to nearly 30 per cent. A third category 
of expenditure included the care of the abbey church, provision of the 
materials for services, care of vestments and ornaments and all other things 
necessary for the maintenance of worship, as well as the expenses of a school 
for teaching boys and educating novices. Together these costs amounted to 
about 8 per cent of the income. A further 6 per cent was spent on alms and 
hospitality, while a similar amount was accounted for by allowances of money 
to the individual canons, a practice which persisted in spite of all prohibitions 
and condemnations. The rest of the income was spent on building work, on 
business expenses including travel, papal taxes, gifts to royal or local officials 
and legal expenses.‘ 

Having spent many years in the detailed study of the late-medieval records 
of St Augustine’s, the late Arthur Sabin concluded that ‘the abbey resources 
were carefully garnered and controlled’ and that ‘the abbey rose adequately 
to contemporary standards of correct conduct even if it did not soar very 
high in saintliness. It seems reasonable ... to suppose that it was in the main 
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expending its income according to the wishes of its founders’.’ But by the 
end of the middle ages there is little evidence of religious fervour, scholarly 
work or pastoral endeavour associated with St Augustine’s. The number of 
canons also declined from twenty-four in 1498 to thirteen or fourteen by 
1535 and eleven in 1539. During the 1530s there were few among the 10,000 
or so people in Bristol who were prepared to defend a system whereby an 
annual net income of over £670 was used to support the prayers of just over 
a dozen canons, together with more than forty servants, so when the dissol- 
ution came in 1539 no protest was heard from the townsfolk of Bristol. 
None the less, so wealthy and influential was St Augustine’s that it would 
have seemed incredible to Bristolians during the early sixteenth century that 
it could so quickly and easily be suppressed. 

Not only was St Augustine’s an ancient religious institution, it also occupied 
an important position in the economic and social life of Bristol. Throughout 
the middle ages Bristol was on the extreme edge of the large diocese of 
Worcester. The suburbs of Redcliffe, Temple, St Thomas’s and Bedminster, 
across the River Avon, were in the diocese of Bath and Wells. Bristol was 
therefore remote from episcopal supervision and the abbot of St Augustine’s 
was accordingly the major ecclesiastical figure in the town. It was at St 
Augustine’s that important visitors to Bristol were accommodated: Edward 
IV stayed there in 1476; and Henry VII and his queen, Elizabeth of York, 
stayed there and were entertained with great ceremony in 1486 only a few 
months after his accession. The abbey controlled the patronage of four 
local churches, as well as owning many properties and providing much 
employment in the town. With the wealthy property-owning abbey situated 
so close to the busy, outward-looking port of Bristol, it is hardly surprising 
that relations should have been strained from time to time. A dispute over 
rights and jurisdiction over the land around the abbey dragged on for many 
years from the 1490s, which on one occasion saw a running battle with 
swords and daggers drawn between the town officials and the abbey servants 
— apparently oblivious of the mayor who cried ‘Keep the Peace!’ until he 
was hoarse.’ A further quarrel in 1515 led to violence, while during the 
1520s a dispute over the non-payment of taxes led to the mayor imprisoning 
some of the abbey servants, whereupon the abbot and his men stormed the 
prison in an unsuccessful attempt to release them.* 

There is some evidence that Bristol became a focus for Lollard beliefs, and 
during the early sixteenth century there were occasionally trials of Bristolians 
for heresy. Some members of the merchant community actively favoured 
religious change, while influential landowners in the neighbourhood such 
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as the Poyntz and Walsh families were advocates of church reform and 
sheltered William Tyndale, who not only produced an English translation 
of the New Testament but was also strongly critical of abuses within the 
church. During the early 1530s heretical literature was widely distributed in 
Bristol, and banned books were, 


thrown in the street and left at mens’ doors by night, that where they durst 
not offer their poison to sell they would of their charity poison men for 
naught.® 


Notwithstanding the critics, however, the fine series of late medieval church- 
wardens’ accounts and other records of Bristol parish churches show that 
the church continued to play a central part in the life of the community 
and in the annual round of ceremonies, processions and festivals which were 
such an important feature of social life in the town."° 

The stormy process of the Reformation began in Bristol in 1533 with a 
controversy which followed an invitation from the mayor and common 
council to Hugh Latimer to deliver three Lenten sermons in the town. 
Latimer was already well known for his radical opinions and was later to 
achieve high office as bishop of Worcester, but in 1533 he still occupied a 
lowly position as rector of the small parish of West Kington, near Castle 
Combe in Wiltshire. In his sermons Latimer made a vigorous attack on 
‘abuses’ in the church, including pilgrimages, veneration of saints, homage 
to the Virgin, images and relics. Latimer’s homely, direct style of preaching, 
his ready wit and his denunciation of social, as well as religious, abuses made 
him an extremely popular preacher. His eloquently expressed views roused 
a storm of protest in Bristol, where several conservative preachers sprang 
to the defence of the established order, among them John Hilsey, prior of 
the Bristol Dominicans, and William Hubberdyne, another popular preacher 
and staunch defender of the contemporary church. The clash of rival opin- 
ions and the discord which this created in Bristol became sufficiently serious 
for the matter to be brought to the attention of Thomas Cromwell. Cromwell 
appointed a commission headed by William Burton, abbot of St Augustine’s, 
and including three former mayors to investigate the matter. After several 
sittings and collecting depositions from numerous witnesses, they condemned 
all parties for the ‘infamy, discord, strife and debate’ they had created. Few 
would testify against Latimer, however, and it was Hubberdyne who was sent 
to London for further examination and who was later imprisoned in the 
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Tower.'! In this situation the mayor and common council evidently felt that 
it was wise to ingratiate themselves with Thomas Cromwell: in August 1533 
they invited him to accept the office of recorder with an annual fee of £19 
6s. 8d., assuring him that ‘hitt shalbe but to you litell labor’."” 

Furious religious debate continued to be reported from Bristol during the 
next few years, as rival preachers proclaimed their views or heaped abuse 
on the opinions of their opponents. In 1536-7 John Kene, vicar of Christ 
Church, was denouncing the reformers, calling their new learning ‘old heresy 
new risen’: 


They say they have brought in the light into the world; no, no, they have 
brought in damnable darkness and endlesss damnation. Chose you, go to 
hell an ye will, for I will not be your lodesman.!* 


Meanwhile the new prior of the Bristol Dominicans, William Oliver, was 
casting doubt on the whole purpose of the religious orders, declaring that 
without faith nothing could be gained by ‘a whole shipload laden with friars’ 
girdles and a dung-cart full of monks’ cowls’.'* 

In August 1535 Hugh Latimer, whose preaching had sparked off the 
whole controversy, was appointed bishop of Worcester and thus became the 
episcopal ruler of Bristol. Latimer did not visit Bristol during the four years 
of his episcopate, but the violent debate continuing in the town led him to 
appoint one of his principal officials, Henry Holbeche, prior of Worcester, 
as suffragan bishop of Bristol in March 1538.!° It was against this background 
of ferocious debate in Bristol that the suppression of the religious houses 
was carried out. 

In 1534 all clergy and monks were required to take an oath upon the 
holy scriptures that they accepted the royal divorce from Katherine of 
Aragon, agreed with the king’s marriage to Anne Boleyn and would give 
allegiance to the children of that marriage, and accepted the royal supremacy 
over the church. Abbot William Burton of St Augustine’s, together with his 
twelve canons, all took this oath as required, as did most other monks 
throughout the country. No doubt they saw little alternative in the face of 
royal power, and some perhaps hoped fervently that time would change the 
situation. Whatever their feelings, they bowed to the royal will. None could 
have forseen the full consequences of their action, for they were now left 
with no defence in all the changes and upheavals which were so swiftly to 
follow.'® 
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The first result of the royal supremacy was the great enquiry into the 
wealth of the church, the Valor ecclesiasticus. Although Bristol is omitted from 
the Valor, the survival of St Augustine’s late medieval accounts still makes 
it possible to calculate its income, as already discussed. Bristol was a county 
in its own right, and was far from the diocesan centre at Worcester. It was 
presumably for this reason that it was missed by the commissioners, just as 
they also failed to include the nearby Cistercian abbey of Kingswood, which 
was a detached part of Wiltshire within the county of Gloucestershire. 

While the material for the Valor ecclesiasticus was still being collected, 
Cromwell launched another enquiry into the state of the religious houses. 
The second group of commissioners, who visited the monasteries, interview- 
ing all the monks, canons and nuns, was charged with the task of finding 
evidence of scandal, abuses, neglect of religious vows and waste of resources, 
which Cromwell could use to justify the suppression of at least some of the 
houses. In August 1535 the Bristol houses were visited by Richard Layton, 
a young and energetic priest, who was anxious to rise in Cromwell’s service, 
and whose salacious stories about the monks and nuns in the houses he 
visited, while often untrue or wildly exaggerated, must certainly have pro- 
vided Cromwell with a change from the sort of correspondence he normally 
received. In Bristol, however, Layton appears to have found nothing amiss; 
or, if he did, his account has not survived. At St Augustine’s he contented 
himself with the usual injunctions ordering the abbot that neither he nor 
any of his canons should go outside the precincts of the abbey, and that lay 
persons, especially women, should not be allowed in the abbey. It is a 
considerable tribute to the Bristol religious houses that Layton apparently 
could find nothing to criticise, for in other places he found or fabricated 
evidence of misdemeanors and scandals of all sorts. If anything had been 
wrong in Bristol he would assuredly have reported it.!” His injunction to the 
abbot to remain within the abbey precinct moved Abbot Burton to write an 
obsequious letter to Cromwell, protesting at the restrictions and asking for 
permission to visit the abbey estates and to ‘walk to my manor places nigh 
to Bristol for the comfortable health of my body and for the saving of 
expenses’. The abbot also asked that the canons might have liberty to walk 
‘three or four together, the juniors with the seniors (refraining the town) 
about the hills and fields to recreate their minds and lax their veins whereby 
they may be more apt to continue both day and night in the service of God’. 
Finally, he asked that the canons might have ‘some poor honest woman to 
keep us if any pestiferous plague or distress of sickness do fall among us, 
as it hath been there of long consuetude’.'* 

Similar letters were being sent to Cromwell from monasteries all over the 
country, and no reply appears to have been received by Abbot Burton. The 
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only evidence which has come to light of any laxity or scandal at St August- 
ine’s in the years before the suppression comes from quite a different source. 
In 1540, after the monastery had been suppressed, one of the former canons, 
John Rastle or Rastall, was nominated to the position of chantry priest in 
the parish church at Winterbourne in south Gloucestershire, but the rector 
of the parish, John Compton, objected on the grounds that Rastle was 
unsuitable. Compton’s allegations were made at the diocesan court of the 
bishop of Worcester, where he accused Rastle, who had apparently already 
been serving in some capacity at Winterbourne, of negligence, preaching 
false doctrine, and of being well-known as a player at cards and dice and 
an inveterate gambler. Evidence of Rastle’s gambling was given by Nicholas 
Corbett, vicar of St Philip’s, Bristol, who had known Rastle for sixteen years, 
having been a canon of St Augustine’s with him. Corbett stated that ‘he hath 
known the said Rastle to have been a great dicer and a carder when they 
were both canons dwelling in the monastery of St Augustine, now dissolved, 
[where] the said Rastle got at dice and cards of divers men in his chamber 
at the said late monastery some x li, v li and v marks, and specially the year 
before the dissolution of that monastery ...’ Other witnesses gave similar 
evidence, one saying that he had known one man who sold the coat off his 
back in order to continue playing with Rastle. Some years before the dissol- 
ution Rastle had been sent to Oxford, where he had possibly acquired bad 
habits; upon his return to Bristol Rastle had set up a gambling den in the 
monastery, to which laymen seem to have had ready access. In spite of 
the evidence against him and the protests of the parish priest, he was 
instituted to the chantry at Winterbourne by the bishop, and remained there 
until the suppression of the chantries in 1547. He later became vicar of 
St Nicholas in Bristol.'® 

With its annual net income of nearly £700, St Augustine’s was far outside 
the terms of the act for the suppression of the smaller monasteries in 1536, 
and monastic life therefore continued throughout 1537 and 1538 while 
many other houses in the region surrendered to the crown and while the 
houses of the four orders of friars in Bristol were dissolved and all their 
property seized. During the early months of 1539 more and more west 
country houses were persuaded by successive visitations by royal commis- 
sioners to make a ‘voluntary’ surrender of all their possessions and accept 
the royal offer of pensions. None the less, Abbot Burton seems to have 
hoped that St Augustine’s could avoid closure, and was at pains to ingratiate 
himself with Cromwell. On 21 February 1539 Abbot Burton wrote another 
obsequious letter to Cromwell thanking him for his great goodness to the 
monastery and sending him twenty nobles, an additional sum to payments 
Burton had already made to him.*° By the summer of 1539, only a few west 
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country monasteries remained and it must have been obvious that the future 
for all the rest was very uncertain. At this unfortunate time, in July 1539, 
William Burton died, having been abbot of St Augustine’s since 1525. Incred- 
ibly, the crown granted permission for a successor to be elected, and on 24 
August 1539 the royal assent was given for the election of the prior, Morgan 
Gwilliam, as abbot.?! He was to remain as abbot for little more than three 
months, for with eleven canons he surrendered the house to the royal 
commissioners on 9 December 1539.” The clear yearly value of St August- 
ine’s was assessed at £692 2s. 7d., besides £70 3s. 4d. ‘in fees and annuities 
granted to divers persons for term of life’. Like the heads of most religious 
houses, the recently-appointed Gwilliam was awarded a very generous pen- 
sion. He received eighty pounds p.a., the manor house at Leigh (Abbots 
Leigh), together with the orchard, garden and dovecote there, as well as 
twenty loads of firewood each year. The canons received pensions ranging 
from eight pounds p.a., for the prior and for the gambling expert John 
Rastle, to six pounds each for the more junior members. Each canon also 
received an immediate payment of £2 as an additional inducement to 
surrender their house. Less fortunate were the forty-six servants and officers 
of the monastic household, who were paid their wages and dismissed by the 
commissioners. No doubt the loss of regular doles of food and clothing, and 
other monastic charity, was sorely missed by the poor of the town, but no 
evidence survives concerning their feelings.** 

Some indication of the opulence of the abbey, its buildings and furnishings, 
can be obtained from the inventory prepared by the commissioners. They 
estimated that there were 130 fodders or fothers of lead on the roofs, that 
is some 126 tons. There were ten bells in the tower, and 526 ounces of silver 
plate, as well as ‘Mitres garnished with silver gilt, ragged pearls and counter- 
feit stones. Certain garnishing of vestments of silver gilt duameld and set 
with small pearls’. All these were reserved to the king’s use, but the com- 
missioners also sold ornaments, goods and chattels for £103 13s. 7d. They 
also paid sundry outstanding debts for victuals, cloth, wax, salt, wine and 
spices, amounting to £58 10s. 2d.** Sadly, we know nothing of the view which 
the abbot and his eleven canons took of their suppression and dispersal. 
There is no evidence to show whether they went willingly or reluctantly, 
whether they signed the surrender and accepted their pensions as a welcome 
release from the daily round of the offices and the cloister, or because they 
saw no alternative in the face of royal pressure. Whatever their views, most 
succeeded in obtaining benefices in and around Bristol. The abbot, Morgan 
Gwilliam, with one of the canons, Richard Carsy, departed to live on the 
Isle of Wight, and one other canon, Richard Hughes, moved to a benefice 
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in Norfolk, later returning to Bristol. The rest remained in the Bristol region 
and were thus able to witness the transformation of their abandoned abbey 
into a cathedral.*° 

The lands and buildings of most of the religious houses in Bristol were 
disposed of very rapidly by the crown. Much was purchased by courtiers 
such as Sir Miles Partridge and the king’s physician and former Bristolian, 
George Owen; by officials such as Sir Ralph Sadler and William Popley; and 
by merchants like Henry Brayne, William Chester and John Smyth. The 
corporation of Bristol also managed to secure a share of the estates, and in 
1541 purchased most of the lands which had belonged to Gaunt’s hospital 
and the Carmelite and the Franciscan friaries. These, together with later 
purchases of monastic and chantry lands, were to prove so lucrative that 
Bristol became one of the richest corporations in England.*° The site of St 
Augustine’s was not sold by the crown, and during 1540 and 1541 the former 
monastic church, cloister and all buildings lay unused and empty, but in 
1542 Bristol became one of six new dioceses created by Henry VIII, with St 
Augustine’s as its cathedral, the abbot’s lodging as the palace for the new 
bishop and the domestic buildings as residences for the canons. 

The process of founding new dioceses had started with the Bishoprics Act 
of 1539 which empowered the king to establish new dioceses; at the outset 
some eighteen new bishoprics were contemplated, but during 1540 and 1541 
only five were founded - Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, Westminster and 
Gloucester.*’ The large medieval diocese of Worcester was divided by the 
creation of the Gloucester diocese in September 1541, which included 
the deanery of Bristol. Only nine months later, on 4 June 1542, the diocese 
of Bristol was established by royal charter and at the same time Bristol was 
given the right to the title of ‘city’: ‘the whole of our town of Bristol from 
now henceforth for ever shall be a city’.** This creation seems to have been 
an ill-conceived afterthought, for the Bristol diocese was poorly endowed 
and administratively impossible, and there has been much speculation as to 
why the new diocese should have been so oddly constituted. As well as the 
parishes within the city and county of Bristol, the diocese included a few 
parishes in south Gloucestershire, the parish of Leigh or Abbots Leigh in 
Somerset, and the whole of the county of Dorset, which had previously been 
part of the huge diocese of Salisbury. This was in spite of the fact that the 
nearest Dorset parishes were more than forty miles distant from Bristol. 
The situation in Dorset was further complicated by the fact that fifty-four 
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of the parishes in the county remained as peculiars of the dean of Salisbury 
or of various prebends in Salisbury cathedral, so that for most purposes they 
were effectively removed from episcopal control.” 

In a recent study Dr Martha C. Skeeters concluded that the king belatedly 
agreed to the creation of a Bristol diocese under pressure from the governing 
class in the town: 


While no direct evidence of this pressure is extant, the context of the creation 
leaves no other explanation. Local concern with diocesan authority and, more 
importantly, the rivalry with Gloucester were strong motivations for Bristol’s 
elite to seek a diocese of their own.*° 


This may well be true, although the absence of evidence makes it impossible 
to be certain of the motivation for the belated creation of this curiously- 
constituted diocese. But Bristol was a much larger and more important town 
than Gloucester. As one of the major seaports of the country, it was an 
obvious candidate for a diocese, especially since St Augustine’s provided a 
ready-made cathedral, although the Bristol governing class can hardly have 
wanted the inclusion of Dorset in the new diocese. An even stronger motive 
may well have been the government's belated recognition of the desirability 
of an episcopal presence in Bristol because of its recent history of religious 
controversy and the fear of popular uprising. Moreover, it should not be 
assumed that the religious changes and ecclesiastical provisions of the 1530s 
and 1540s were carried out according to any rational and pre-conceived 
plan. Clearly, the creation of the new bishoprics, like so many other changes 
of the Reformation, was a response to immediate pressures and problems; 
the six new dioceses left much of the medieval ecclesiastical framework of 
England untouched and most dioceses remained as unwieldy, inconvenient 
administrative units for another three centuries. 

One small piece of evidence exists to suggest that the new diocese and 
cathedral may have been welcomed by the governing merchant class in 
Bristol. In his will dated 10 September 1542, only three months after the 
creation of the Bristol diocese, Thomas White, one of the leading Bristol 
merchants and an active figure in the government of the town, left an ornate 
stone screen which had formerly belonged to the Carmelite friars of Bristol 
to ‘my Cathedrall Church’. This fine screen, still a notable feature of Bristol 
Cathedral, bears the monogram and merchant’s mark of Thomas White 
and provides the sole link with the former friary church. The date and 
wording of Thomas White’s will suggest that he was pleased by the new 
diocese and proud of the cathedral and the city status it brought to Bristol: 
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Also I geve and bequethe unto my Cathedrall Church called the Trynytie of 
Bristowe, the Quere [Choir Screen] which was somtyme in the White Friers ... 
and the said Quere for to be sett upp in the said Churche at my coste and 
Charge.*! 


The cathedral establishment at Bristol was to be very similar to the monastic 
institution which it replaced, for the charter of 1542 provided for St August- 
ine’s to be the cathedral and to be styled the church of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity; it was to have a dean, six canons, six minor canons, a 
deacon, six lay-clerks, one master of the choristers, two masters of the 
grammar school, four almsmen, a sexton, a porter and verger, a butler and 
two cooks. Clearly, a communal life along monastic lines was intended, and 
the first dean, William Snow, was a former monk who had been prior of 
the Augustinian house at Bradenstoke in Wiltshire.** 

The new cathedral consisted only of the choir and transepts of the former 
abbey church, since the nave had been demolished in preparation for 
rebuilding on a grander scale, leaving the fine gateway to the precinct 
isolated at the west end, but the work of reconstruction had proceeded 
slowly, and at the time of the dissolution only the lower parts of the walls 
had been constructed. These were subsequently demolished and tenements 
were built which remained there until the nave was finally rebuilt during 
the later nineteenth century. A more serious problem than a little cathedral 
was the poor endowment of the new diocese. The properties granted to the 
new cathedral and bishopric included many of the former lands of St 
Augustine’s abbey, together with parcels of land that had belonged to the 
houses of Muchelney, Bruton, Shaftesbury, Bath, Bradenstoke and St Os- 
wald’s, Gloucester. Also included in the endowments of the new diocese were 
annual pensions from several parish churches, among them St Nicholas, St 
Augustine-the-Less and All Saints’ in Bristol, as well as rents from properties 
in the town such as St Augustine’s Green, Brandon Hill, the mill house and 
three mills called Trevill Mills in Redcliffe, a pasture and barn called 
Cantocks, and an inn called the Boarshead and Raven in High Street.** 
These produced a net income of £697 3s. 11d. per annum which was very 
similar to the sum in the region of £690 per annum enjoyed by the abbot 
and canons of St Augustine’s; but when divided among the bishop, dean, 
cathedral clergy and other staff the income for each meant that Bristol was 
the most poorly-endowed of all bishoprics. This poor endowment was rec- 
ognised by the fact that the first bishop, Paul Bush, was allowed to keep 
the canonry which he already held in Salisbury Cathedral ‘with the house 
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in the cathedral close in which he still dwells’.** The result was that few 
bishops stayed long at Bristol but sought more lucrative sees elsewhere. Few 
visited the Dorset part of their diocese, and several scarcely had time to 
come to Bristol. Not surprisingly the absence of episcopal supervision had 
damaging consequences for church life in Dorset, where as late as 1577 two 
of the leading gentlemen in the county, Sir John Horsey and George 
Trenchard, justified to the privy council their inability to obtain information 
about Catholic recusants on the grounds that ‘it was uncertain in whose 
diocese the shire was’.*° 

The administration of the new diocese was the responsibility of the chan- 
cellor, John Cotterell, who continued to hold ecclesiastical office through 
all the religious changes from 1543 until his death in 1572. He was also 
archdeacon of Dorset and a canon of Wells. The career of the first bishop, 
Paul Bush (1542-53) will be examined shortly; he was followed by John 
Holyman (1554-58), a zealous Catholic who had vigorously opposed the 
royal divorce. Thereafter, Richard Cheney (1558-79) held Bristol in com- 
mendam with Gloucester; the see was then vacant until the appointment of 
Richard Fletcher, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth in 1589, and after his trans- 
lation to Worcester in 1593 it again remained vacant for another ten years. 
During the early decades of the seventeenth century bishops seldom 
remained at Bristol for more than three or four years, and the low esteem 
in which the see was held as the most poorly-paid of all bishoprics is reflected 
in the remark of Anthony Wood in 1661 when the rich landowner and cleric, 
Gilbert Ironside, was created bishop of Bristol, that ‘being wealthy, he was 
looked upon as the fittest person to enter upon that mean bishopric’.*® 

Few of the subsequent bishops of Bristol had a career as full of unexpected 
changes and alterations or as greatly affected by contemporary upheavals 
as the first holder of the office. Paul Bush was born at Dilton, near Westbury 
in Wiltshire around 1490.°7 His father, William Bush, leased a farm and 
fulling mill from the Bonhommes priory at Edington, and it was there that 
Paul Bush, as the younger son, was sent to receive an education. Clearly he 
was a Clever boy, being sent from Edington to study at Oxford. He graduated 
in 1518, and remained at Oxford, acquiring a reputation both for his medical 
and theological writing and as a poet. Early in the 1520s Paul Bush was 
ordained priest and returned to Edington to join the community of Bon- 
hommes. At this well-endowed house in its remote situation he might have 
expected to live out the rest of his days in the ordered round of the monastic 
life. His reputation as a scholar and theologian was recognised by his 
appointment as canon of Salisbury. Soon, however, he became deputy to 
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the head of the house, John Ryve, and was called upon to face the increasing 
pressures put upon the religious during the 1530s. In May 1538 John Ryve 
died, and Paul Bush was appointed ‘rector’ or head of the house. A year 
later he and his twelve brethren were persuaded to surrender their house 
into the hands of Sir John Tregonwell, the king’s commissioner.** Paul Bush 
received a handsome pension of £100 per annum, together with the manor 
house at Coleshill in Berkshire, so that from a career as an Oxford scholar, 
and then as a monk withdrawn from the world, he had now become a 
wealthy country gentleman. He also retained his canonry at Salisbury and 
a house in the cathedral close. 

The next twist in his story followed shortly: in 1542 Paul Bush was chosen 
to be the first bishop of Bristol. As bishop his religious views seem to have 
been moderate, and he accepted the Henrician changes, the English Bible 
and (later) the English Prayer Book. In the House of Lords he voted against 
the bill to legalise clerical marriage in 1549, but when the clergy were 
permitted to marry Paul Bush was quick to take advantage of the new 
freedom. His wife was Edith Ashley, daughter of Henry Ashley, from Monk- 
ton Up Wimborne in Dorset; her brother was already married to Paul Bush’s 
sister, Margaret. Following his marriage, his wife moved into the bishop’s 
palace in Bristol. As bishop he also possessed the manor house at Leigh 
(Abbots Leigh) and several episcopal documents were issued from there. 
His background as a monk hardly fitted Bush to cope with the pressures 
put upon him as a bishop, and he was unable to resist the demand from 
the royal government for the manor of Leigh. At first, Bush tried to retain 
the manor, but the royal council, led by the duke of Northumberland, 
refused to be diverted and wrote from Greenwich: 


Wee do therefore desire and pray you with convenient diligence to procede 
thereunto. And advertising us of your doinges we shall not fayle to make 
report to his Highness of your redy mynde and good disposition to the 
satisfaction of his Majesties requests accordingly 


Your loving Friendes ... 


The deed of surrender was signed by the bishop and ratified by the dean 
and chapter in the presence of Edmund Gorges and Hugh Denys, acting 
as agents for the privy council, on 25 May 1551. Shortly afterwards the 
manor of Leigh was granted by the crown to Sir George Norton.*? 

The next revolution in Paul Bush’s life came in 1553 with the death of 
Edward VI and the accession of Queen Mary. From his writings it appears 
that Bush may have welcomed the restoration of Catholicism, but as a 
married bishop he was in an impossible position and had no alternative but 
to resign. He retired with his wife to become rector of Winterbourne in 
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south Gloucestershire, where Edith died in October 1553. Paul Bush conti- 
nued to live at Winterbourne in considerable style. He evidently resumed a 
life of scholarship, one of his writings being an Exhortation addressed to 
Margaret, wife of John Burgess, clothier of nearby Kingswood. This was a 
spirited defence of the mass against the ‘rash fantastycall myndes of the 
blynde and ignorante’.*° Paul Bush died at his manor house, Gastlings Court 
at Frampton Cotterell, near Winterbourne, on 11 October 1558. His will, 
which was couched in thoroughly Catholic terms, included bequests to former 
servants at Edington, Bristol and Winterbourne, to his own family and to 
that of his wife. It also ordered that his body should be buried close to his 
wife in the north aisle of Bristol cathedral. His tomb was erected according 
to his instructions in classical style, demonstrating the artistic influence of 
the Renaissance: it shows him as an emaciated figure, his head resting on 
a mitre and holding a pastoral staff. The Latin inscription can still be read 
and describes him as primus huiis ecclesiae episcopus. Nearby was a slab to his 
wife which is no longer legible but which bore the inscription, ‘Off your 
charitye pray for the soul of Edith Bush, otherwise Asheley, who deceased 
8 October 1553’.4! 
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